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THE FIRST MAGAZINE. 





In the city of London is St. John’s Gate, a 
relic of the old and famous monastery of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. It is almost 
as old as London itself. In 1845 it underwent 
repairs and restorations. It was at St. John’s 
Gate that Edward Cave and Samuel Johnson, 
and other literary men of that age, were wont to 
have their residence. 

Edward Cave died in 1754, after having suc- 
cessfully established the first periodical, or mag- 
azine, known as the Gentleman's Magazine. 
At St. John’s Gate there still exists a portrait 
of Cave, beneath which is the inscription : — 


“* The first inventor of the monthly magazines; the invention 
all admired ; and each how he to be the inventor missed.” 


Little is known of Cave, other than that he 
was born in Warwickshire, in 1691, came to 
a 


London, and became the friend and early patron 
of Samuel Johnson. 

In whatever way we look at the Gentleman's 
Magazine, at its venerable age, character, 
consistency, intrinsic value as a repertory of 
history, science, antiquity, biography, and litera- 
ture, the mirror of almost half a century, or the 
important influence it brought to bear upon the 
periodical press, it deserves far more than 
passing attention. 

In speaking of the commencement of mag- 
azines, the well-known Dr. Kipps, of England, 
once said: “ It may be considered as something; 
of an epocha in the literary history of this, 
country. The. periodical performances before 
this time were almost wholly confined to politi- 
cal transactions, and to foreign and domestic 
occurrences; but the monthly magazines. have 
opened a way for every kind of inquiry and in- 
formation. The intelligence and discussion 
contained in them are very extensive and various; 
and they have been the means of diffusing a 
general habit of reading through the nation, 
which, in a certain degree, hath enlarged the 
public understanding. Many young authors, 
who have afterward risen to considerable emi- 
nence in the literary world, have here made 
their first attempts at composition.” 

The first number of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine was published in January, 1731. Upon the 
cover appeared a vignette of St. John’s Gate. 
One of the réasons assigned for beginning the 
magazine was to form a collection, or magazine, 
of the essays, intelligence, etc., which appeared 
in the “two hundred half sheets per month,” 
which the London press was then calculated to 
produce, besides “ written accounts,” and about 
as many more half sheets printed “ elsewhere in 
the three kingdoms.” 
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Another object with the enterprising Cave 
was to publish the parliamentary proceedings ; 
a rather dangerous undertaking, as the orders 
of the House were at that time against it. He 
had the plan some time in contemplation before 
he ventured to act upon it; at length he boldly 
dared, and began in January, 1732, by giving 
the King’s speech only. Inthe succeeding June 
he gave two protests of the Lords; and in the 
House of Commons, the Speaker’s thanks to 
Lord Gage, May 31, 1732, with his lordship’s 
reply. But in July, the Parliament being then 
prorogued, he ventured to introduce the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the last session of Par- 
liament, which were given with the initials and 
final letters of the names of the several speakers. 

In order to obtain the debates, Cave took a 
friend or two with him into one of the Houses 
of Parliament, and privately took down notes of 
the several speeches. Thus supplied with ma- 
terial, Cave and his companions would adjourn 
to a neighboring tavern, where their notes were 
compared and adjusted. The reducing of this 
crude matter into form was the work of a future 
day, and of anabler hand. Guthrie, the histo- 
rian, a writer for the booksellers, was retained, 
it is said, by Cave for this purpose. 

In 1734, Dr. Johnson, in a letter from Birming- 
ham, tendered his assistance to Mr. Cave, and 
suggested that, besides the current wit of the 
month, the magazine should admit not only 
poems, essays,and descriptions never before 
printed, but also short literary dissertations in 
Latin or English, critical remarks on authors, 
ancient or modern, forgotten poems that de- 
served revival, and all these Dr. Johnson under- 
took to furnish “on reasonable terms.” The 
doctor afterward assumed the management of 
the debates. 

Mr. Cave had few expectations when he 
formed the project of his magazine. His suc- 
cess was unexpected and phenomenal. His 
friends had so little prospect of his success that, 
though he had talked of his plan for several 
years among printers and booksellers, none of 
them thought the scheme worth the trial. That 
they were not restrained by their virtue from 
the execution of another man’s design was suf- 
ficiently apparent as soon as Cave’s plan became 
profitable, for in a few short years a multitude 


of magazines arose and speedily perished. 
Only the London Magazine, supported by a 
powerful association of booksellers, and circu- 
lated with all the art and cunning of. trade, ex- 
empted itself from the general fate of Cave’s in- 
vaders, and for some years obtained, not an 
equal, yet a considerable circulation and sale. 

Cave began to aspire to popularity. Being a 
greater lover of poetry than of any other art, he 
sometimes offered subjeets for poems, and pro- 
posed prizes for the best productions. - The 
first prize was £50, for which, thinking the in- 
fluence of the amount extremely great, he confi- 
dently expected the first authors of the kingdom 
to appear as competitors, and offered the allot- 
ment of the prize tothe universities. But when 
the time came for the distribution of the prizes, 
no name was seen among the writers that had 
ever been seen before. 

In 1747, acomplaint having been made in the 
House of Lords against Mr. Cave for printing 
an account of the trial of Lord Lovat in the 
magazine, he was taken into custody,. repri- 
manded by their lordships, and even imprisoned 
for a short time. 

In 1751, a material change took place in the 
compilation of the miscellaneous part of the 
magazine. Selections from other periodical 
publications were gradually laid aside, and the 
miscellany was rendered in a great degree an 
original work. Cave continued to improve his 
magazine until his death, in 1754. It had been 
his favorite and his most successful speculation. 
He had the magazine much at heart, and it has 
been said of him that he never looked out of his 
window but with a view to benefit the magazine. 
If he even heard of the loss of a single customer, 
he would say: “ Let us be sure to look up some- 
thing of the best for the next month.” 

In 1778, a Mr. Nichols purchased a share 
in the proprietorship of the magazine, and for 
many years it kept pace with the rapid advance- 
ment of literature and science in England. 

Carlyle has written as follows of Johnson’s 
association with Cave and his magazine: “ How 
he sits there, in his rough-hewn, amorphous 
bulk, in that upper room at St. ‘John’s Gate, and 
trundles off sheet after sheet of those senate of 
Lilliput, debates to the clamorous printer’s 
devils waiting for them with unsatiable throat 
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down stairs; himself, perhaps, z#pransus all 
the while. ... If to Johnson himself, then 
much more to us may that St. John’s Gate be 
a place we can ‘never pass without veneration.’ ” 
Will M. Clemens. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





THE PUBLICATION OF ACCEPTED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 





Puck had some time ago a skit on the length 
of time some manuscripts are held before pub- 
lication, ina scene between a magazine editor 
and the publisher. The editor goes to the other 
for advice about a little matter, saying, “I have 
just come across an article of my own that was 
accepted twenty years ago, and naturally I feel 
some delicacy about fixing the price of it my- 
self.” This seems like a gross exaggeration, but 
in the Mew York Tribune at almost the same 
time the story was told of a distinguished Ameri- 
can thinker, who thirty years ago wrote an arti- 
cle on Chrysostom for the theological quarterly 
of which he is the editor, and yet never in all 
the thirty years has he felt at liberty to use his 
own article, because he has had so many other 
available ones awaiting publication, the authors 
of which might think he had crowded them out 
in his own favor. 

A prominent clergyman relates that more than 
ten years ago, when he was a theological stu- 
dent, he wrote an article at the invitation of the 
editor of a certain review, and a few days ago 
received the proof-sheets for correction. When 
the article is paid for on acceptance, such delay 
is of no serious consequence to the author, ex- 
cepting that he is naturally anxious to see his 
work in print, hoping that it will add to his rep- 
utation; but if the manuscript is to be paid for 
on publication, a long delay may greatly incon- 
venience a needy author. A writer who had a 
sketch accepted by one of the leading magazines 
found that he was to receive his pay when it was 
published. He waited patiently for many 
months, until at last, needing money, he wrote 
the editor, a step not taken without much hesi- 
tation, as it was the first time he had succeeded 
with one of the principal. monthlies. To his 
surprise and deiight, the editor sent him a check 
in a few days, and published his article shortly 
afterward. 


It is a well-known fact that the editors of nearly 
all the important periodicals have material enough 
on hand to last them for years, and only special 
articles on matters of passing interest have 
much chance of being published within a reason- 
able time. Thus the ‘Century last spring 
stopped its presses to crowd in an article by 
Hon. T. B. Reed on the rules of the House of 
Representatives, and at another time made room 
for an article on Samoa, because if these. con- 
tributions were held till they could be used in 
the regular course, they would have lost their 
special interest to the public. 

It sometimes happens, also, that the editor is 
greatly struck by some manuscript, and prints it, 
while he holds back other work. Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s “ Romance of Dollard” is one of these 
exceptions. The editor of the Century told her 
frankly that he had stories enough to last for 
years, and that even if he accepted hers, it might 
make her heart sick waiting for it to be pub- 
lished. On reading it, however, he was so 
pleased with it that he not only accepted it at 
once, but published it very shortly afterward. 

Such instances are rare, indeed, almost phe- 
nomenal. Generally, articles even of great 
merit have to wait till they are available. The 
editor of a popular periodical told me some two 
years ago that he had discovered a remarkable 
story-writer ; that he had accepted several of 
her sketches and paid for them; and that she 
would make her mark in the world. Yet, in spite 
of this editor’s faith in the value of these sketches, 
he has not found an opportunity to publish a 
single one of them up to this time. 

Often matter which is accepted and paid®for 
gets to be out of date, or some one else publishes 
a better article on the same subject, or for cer- 
tain reasons the editor changes his mind, and 
does not care to print it. Even solicited articles 
are not always published. Some years ago a 
magazine publisher was dining out, and the con- 
versation turned on one of our great statesmen. 
A gentleman present had known him intimately, 
and told, in a very happy manner, several stories 
relating to him. The publisher was so much 
pleased that he made the narrator a liberal offer 
to write out his reminiscences of the great man. 
The offer was accepted, and the article was 
written and paid foras agreed, but, unfortunately, 
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the writer, while a charming story-teller, was 
prolix and prosy when he came to use the pen, 
and the stories which had been applauded at the 
dining-table lost their interest when placed on 
paper.. The article has never been published, 
and probably never will be, but its author is 
doubtless patiently waiting for its appearance, 
and wondering how long editors keep manu- 
scripts before they publish them. 
F. B. Clapp. 


Dorcuester, Mass. 





> 


THE PROFITS OF BOOK-WRITING. 





I am asked to say a few words concerning the 
compensation of literary labor. 

The subject is difficult, because the merit of a 
piece is no guide whatever to its value as merchan- 
dise. A work may possess immortal worth as liter- 
ature, and have no commercial value, or it may have 
no merit whatever as literature, while commanding 
a great price in the literary market. A familiar 
illustration is the “ Paradise Lost” of Milton, the 
first copyright of which was sold to a publisher for 
45. The value of this poem is not capable of be- 
ing represented by any sum of money, and it has, 
besides, an undying, pathetic interest as a record of 
extinct opinion. But, viewed asa piece of merchan- 
dise, it has been shown by investigators that the 
publisher must have been a bold and enterpris- 
ing man who worked his mind up to the point of 
giving $25 for it. 

I may cite also the “Principia” of Sir Isaac 
Newton, which we may still pronounce the loftiest 
reach of the human understanding. But the copy- 
right has not now, and never had, any value as 
merchandise. Its reputation to-day is more intense 

’ andeuniversal than it ever was, but probably it does 
not sell thirty copies per annum in the whole 
civilized world, and many educated men live and die 
without having seen it. . 

Yet we can all call to mind interviews in the New 
York papers which a sharp journalist would have 
given a thousand dollars for, if he could not have 
got them for less. Value, too, is powerfully influ- 
enced by the public feeling of the day. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” giving effective expression to the 
prevalent feeling just before the war, had a com- 
mercial value beyond all previous example. But the 
‘**Fool’s Errand,” also, though a vastly inferior 
work, achieved a striking commercial success, be- 
cause it expressed a prevalent feeling after the 
war. 


Let us, therefore, rule out of this subject all the 
literature which we can truly denominate classic ; 
the literature which money never inspires and can- 
not in the least compensate. There is a literature 
which money alone calls forth, and which money 
adequately pays for; and this literature has a right 
to be. Its production is a legitimate and honor- 
able pursuit. To use the fine simile of Goethe in the 
“Indenture” of “ William Meister,” there is a lit- 
erature which is “like baked bread,” savory and 
satisfactory for a single day; “ but,” he adds, “flour 
cannot be sown, and seed-corn ought not to be 
ground.” The seed-corn literature of every age, 
Greek, Roman, English, French, German, Ameri- 
can, has been produced by men who were not obliged 
to work for wages. 

You except Shakespeare? Shakespeare was the 
farthest possible from being a “literary man.” He 
was a man of business. In the transaction of his 
business he wanted plays that would fill his theatre 
with paying spectators, and he gradually discovered, 
after many trials, first, that he could tinker, and 
then that he could write attractive plays himself. I 
believe that no masterpiece that has held undimin- 
ished rank for a single century was ever written 
directly for money. The “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
and the “ Deserted Village” were written by an 
Irishman, whose easy and careless temper was 
equivalent to an estate. 

Passing by, then, the “seed-corn” as not apper- 
taining to our subject, let us come to our “baked 
bread,” the furnishing of which, to an insatiate pub- 
lic, has come to be a business so extensive and so 
important. 

The business is a thing of yesterday. The first 
man who ever tried to live by his pen in America 
was Thomas Paine, in 1775, and the first periodical 
that ever compensated writing with an approach to 
liberality was the LZdinburgh Review, started in 
1802. But all the facts so far accumulated point to 
one conclusion, which is, that the secret of success 
in dealing with this peculiar commodity lies in pay- 
ing for it; I will not say paying liberally, but sé&z/- 
fully. There is a mystery which only publishers of 
trained ability know how to penetrate. Each sepa- 
rate writer, each subject, each locality, has its 
law, which is applicable only in that one instance. 

It is conceivable, for example, that the editor of 
the Forum might like to have an article from Queen 
Victoria. A publisher of the requisite skill could 
get an article from her. It would be an extraordi- 


nary effort of publisher’s tact, and it would consist 
in discovering and applying adequate motive. This 
motive might be furnished by an adroit appeal to 
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her pride, to her benevolence, to her vanity, to her 
patriotism, to her love of money, or to all of these 
motives. It might be necessary to win or buy 
. over her favorite, if she has one. If the editor 
succeeded, it would be by touching the spring 
of action in her heart with the requisite force and 
delicacy. : 

Compensating literary labor, therefore, is no 
longer a mere question of money. The money 
which is proffered must have mind behind it. One 
of the stories current among New York journalists 
relates to Robert Bonner’s negotiations with Henry 
Ward Beecher for a continued story, a piece of work 
infinitely repugnant to his disposition and habits, 
If ever there was a man who hated desk-work, it 
was Henry Ward Beecher; and he was to be in- 
duced to sit down to his desk every day, and remain 
at it wearisome hours, and to keep it up for six 
months. But, being a profuse man in his expendi- 
tures, he was always in want of money. The aim, 
therefore, of the editor of the Ledger was to fix 
upon the minimum sum of money which would pro- 
duce upon the mind of this indolent genius the 
maximum of inducement. He spent some weeks, 
it is said, in reflecting on this point, trying over in 
his mind various sums, and endeavoring to conceive 
of their effect upon an impecunious preacher. He 
selected finally $25,000 as precisely the best sum, 
which was then equivalent to $100,000 in moral 
effect at the present time. But do you suppose, 
reader, that this $25,000 brought the story? It did 
indeed rouse the author to brief spasms of industry. 
But it did not get the story. That was extracted 
from him by the skilful and vigilant following up 
of the offer by an impatient and distrustful editor ; 
to say nothing of sundry additional thousands to 
bring the tale to an acceptable finish. 

During the present century we have had several 
individuals who well understood this delicate art of 
compensating literary labor, and some of them have 
-attained by it memorable results. The modern sys- 
tem of paying dates from the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, in 1802. Now, the success of 
this celebrated periodical was partly due to the acci- 
dent that four young men of extraordinary talent 
were then living in Edinburgh, waiting for employ- 
ment or promotion in their professions. These 
were Brougham, Jeffrey, Horner, and Sydney Smith. 
But the permanent influence and power of the new 
periodical were due to the system they adopted 
after the third number, of paying their contributors. 
The young men began first with lofty and romantic 
ideas of disinterestedness. They were to be ani- 
mated solely by public spirit, and rewarded only by 


witnessing the public advantage. But, as ‘Lord 
Cockburn remarks, “This blunder was soon cor; 
rected .by a magnificent recurrence to the rule of 
common-sense,” and it was Sidney Smith who sup- 
plied them with this uncommon commodity. 

“Tt is notorious,” wrote he to Constable, the 
publisher of the Zdindurgh, “that all the reviews 
are the organs either of party or of booksellers. I 
have no manner of doubt that an able, intrepid, and 
independent review would be as useful to the public 
as it would be profitable to those who were engaged 
in it. If you will give £200 per annum to your 
editor, and ten guineas a sheet to your contributors, 
you will soon have the best review in Europe.” 

Constable saw the point at once, and adopted the 
suggestions of the witty divine. Soon the minimum 
of compensation was raised to sixteen guineas a 
sheet, and the average to twenty-five guineas, while 
special contributors were paid the precise minimum 
requisite to get what was wanted of them. A good 
many of the best writers were extremely hard to 
start, and some were repelled by the very idea of 
being paid. To meet this latter difficulty the rule 
was early adopted of admitting no article to the 
review unless the author would accept payment 
for it. 

The London Times, also, under the second John 
Walter, adopted the principle of not accepting reg- 
ular or prolonged literary aid without compensa- 
tion. The Zimes, too, was accustomed to pay 
more than the market price, and more than the 
writer would naturally expect to receive. 

The editor continually acted on the principle 
which has become so familiar to clients who stimu- 
late lawyers by excessive retaining fees, and keep 
them up to the mark by occasional “ refreshers.” 

The same editor once received a communication 
on atopic of the moment which was at once so 
powerful and so timely that he changed all the /’s to 
we’s, and inserted it as the leading editorial. It 
made a great sensation, and the editor invited the 
writer to continue the subject, which he did on 
twelve successive mornings. The object of these 
articles was to defeat a certain candidate for the 
mayoralty of London, and they evidently accom- 
plished the purpose. When the election was over 
the editor sent the writer a check for two hundred 
pounds, which was at the rate of one hundred dol- 
lars for each of the articles, a rate of compensation , 
then unprecedented. When Mr. Delane was in this 
country, a few years ago, he told the late Mr. George 
Ripley, who told it to me, that the editorials in the 
London Times cost that paper on an average fifty 
dollars apiece. : 
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Do I think, then, literature a desirable career for 
a young American? 

I will not answer this question directly. There 
are certain employments in our complicated 
civilization which seem to belong to people who, for 
various reasons, are left out of. the other avoca- 
tions. 

There is the stage, for example, which has fur- 
nished a resource to many a good fellow who could 
not be broken into the more regular and monoto- 
nous professions. There are capital men who have 
a spice of genius in them, with a certain inclination 
to innocent vagabondage. There are women, too, 
who can shine upon the stage, but could not sit 
down in a country kitchen and enjoy peeling pota- 
toes for dinner. 

We cannot all be orderly, steady-going, and 
highly-respectable persons. There are cranks and 
tramps of all degrees in the world, —some bad, 
many harmless, a few brilliantly-gifted, — all mem- 
bers of the human family, with a certain right to 
exist and to enjoy. 

Leave to such the stage, the magazine, journal- 
ism, and transient literature. Let them supply the 
baked bread and crisp French rolls of Goethe, 
which are “savory and satisfying for a single day.” 
But if you ask me what I have to say to young men 
ambitious of producing excellent and durable works, 
my advice is, first get rich in some one of the ordi- 
nary pursuits of civilized men, and then consecrate 
your leisure to nobler toil. This was Benjamin 
Franklin’s way, who remains at the present hour 
one of the most original, powerful, generous, and 
fruitful of American men of genius. — Yames Parton, 
in the Buffalo Express. 
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HOW A BOOK IS MADE. 





We will presuppose that we have the MS. in 
hand, that it is written with a plain round script 
in jet-black ink, on white paper not larger than 
eight by ten inches; or, better still, that it is type- 
written, and that each leaf is separate. The first 
question is the type. 

Shall it be brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small 
pica, or pica? We will say that small pica is to 
be used; the next question is the estimate. 

How many pages will the book make, allowing, 
say, three hundred and fifty words to the page, in 
small pica type, and what will be the size of the 
page? By counting the words in the manuscript 
we find the number. By comparing with some 
other book, or by setting up a sample page, we find 
he size and at the same time determine whether 


it is to be leaded or not —that is, whether “leads ” 
(strips of metal ) between each line will be needed 
to make them wider apart, and make the book 
more pleasing as to shape and ease of reading. 
Then comes the dummy. 

We have now determined the type, the number 
of pages and their size, and would like to see what 
the book will be like when done; whether fat, or 
graceful in outlines; so we select the paper on 
which it is to be printed, and bind up a blank book 
of the exact size and shape — minus cover — which 
the book will be, under the above restrictions; then, 
if satisfied, an artist is consulted in regard to the 
design for the cover, which is drawn, and the design 
sent to the die maker, who cuts the brass dies with 
which it is to be stamped upon the cloth by: the 
binder. 

In the mean time, the proofs of the first pages 
have begun to come from the composing-room. 
There, half a dozen typesetters have each fastened 
a page of the MS. on a board before each case, for 
ease in reading, and each man is busy in, picking up 
the types from the rows of little boxes, and sticking 
them in a small holder, long enough to contain one 
line, with bits of type-metal — “ spaces” — between 
each word. The matter, as set up, is transferred toa 
larger holder, which is ultimately screwed up tightly- 
in a “form ” (a square frame like the wood around 
a slate) and laid upon a press, and it is from this 
that the proofs have been taken, in long ‘strips, 
called galley-proofs. In a quiet corner two em- 
ployees are sitting, one reading from the MS., the 
other following the reader with the proof, and 
checking errors and deviations with busy pencil. 
The typesetter is paid by measure, and all such 
deviations must be reset by him in his own time, 
which means just so much lost time; so a blindly- 
written manuscript really robs the compositor of 
money for each letter that he fails to read 
aright. 

The strips of arranged and corrected type are 
now divided into pages of the proper size, and 
numbered ; proofs are again taken, and on these 
the proof-reader marks such questions of grammar, 
punctuation, seeming errors in proper names, etc., 
as become necessary because of the accurate follow- 
ing of the copy; and this is the page that is gener- 
ally sent to the authorfor revision. As such errors 
are due to exactly following his MS., the cost of 
their correction is generally charged to his account. 
(A page of corrected proof, showing the marks 
commonly used by printers to express errors, may 
be seen in the back part of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary:) 
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The pages have thus far been printed from loose 
type. If the book is to be of permanent value and 
in constant demand, a second edition may have to 
be printed ( at date of writing, they are printing the 
one hundred and fifty-fifth thousand of Edward 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” ), and as it would 
be a needless expense to set the type each time 
anew, the forms of type are sent to a foundry-room, 
and casts are taken in type-metal by stereotyping, 
or electrotype plates aremade. The pages can then 
be printed from these plates, and the type itself can 
be released for other use. All errors which now 
remain must be corrected, if at all, by the slow 
process of cutting out the old words and substituting 
new, and this work is generally charged for at the 
rate of fifty cents per hour; an expensive matter, 
since the addition of a line, nay, of a word, to a 
page already full necessitates a change upon the 
next page, and the next, until a space is found at 
the end of a paragraph or chapter to absorb the 
overflow. The plates are now ready for the press. 
The preface — the book’s best bow to its audience — 
has been written and set up; copies of the title-page 
have been printed, bearing on the reverse side the 
words “ Copyright, 1889, N. Dodge” (if said N. 
Dodge is the author, or owner of the copyright), 
and these copies have been sent to the Librarian of 
Congress with the fee — fifty cents—for record in 
the name of N. Dodge, thus securing for him a legal 
right to prevent any one else from reprinting the 
book in this country for a term of years. And it is 
now time to invoke the aid of steam. The plates 
are laid upon the press and registered; 7. ¢., care is 
taken to see that the line on one side of the leaf 
will be printed exactly an antipode to the corre- 
sponding line on the other side, and that the pages 
are in their proper order; the belt is adjusted, and 
the great machine begins its stately progress, print- 
ing living words upon the snowy sheets of paper fed 
to it by a light-handed girl or boy.» 

As it is not clear to every one why the pages thus 
laid upon the press are not arranged consecutively, 
we will explain by supposing a single sheet of paper 
is folded once. It is nowa pamphlet of four pages, 
which we will number. Unfold it and pages 1 and 
4 are on one side of the sheet, pages 2 and 3 are 
on the other. A book with pages thus folded is 
called a folio. Let us take the same sheet and 
double it once, bringing the top down to the bot- 
tom ; then fold it the other way. This makes, after 
cutting, four leaves (eight pages), and is called a 
quarto (4to). Suppose we do not cut the leaves, 
but mark the pages and again smooth out the 
paper; the sheet shows how the pages must then be 





laid upon the press in order that they may not only 
be consecutive, but also right side up. Thus the 
words folio, 4to, 8vo, 16mo, 32mo, etc., not only 
show how many times the sheets have been folded 
to make the book, but also, in a general way, how 
large it is, since there is a common standard of size 
at the outset—the largest sheet that will fit the 
press; and each successive “-mo ” minifies the size 
of the page in question. In practice the 32mo is 
usually folded on a half-sheet, eight pages long by 
four wide. 

As the sheets come from the press they are 
damp, and must be hung away on racks in the 
drying-room for a space, and then be pressed 
smooth under heavy weights, before they find their 
way to the bindery. Once there, rows of girls fold 
by hand or machine, collate in their proper, consec- 
utive paging, and pass them to the sewers, who 
stitch the sheets rapidly with peculiar sewing- 
machines, some of which use a thread of wire. In 
another room the covers have been made of paste- 
board, overlaid with cloth of selected colors, and 
stamped under heavy pressure with the title and 
design. Some books are now laid under a great 
knife, and the edges are carefully sheared off level, 
including the folded crease of the double sheet. 
This, of course, decreases the width of the margin 
of the page, but, on the other hand, it can now be 
sent to the gilder, and given a golden edge which 
will protect it from being soiled with dust. A more 
common method is a compromise; the sides are 
left untouched, with as wide margins as possible, 
and the top alone is sheared and gilded, that being 
the part on which dust more naturally settles among 
the shelves ; the great point being that a wide white 
border sets off the artistic appearance of a leaf as 
the white mat does the water-color. Neither is an 
essential, but both increase the enjoyment of the 
owner. 

Books of reference, of large size, iike dictionaries, 
generally have marbled edges. Small vats of dyes, 
holding a dozen gallons of liquid, are prepared. 
The binder sprinkles a dye of another color upon 
the surface, where it spreads in oily spots. <A 
wooden rake with foot-long teeth is drawn once 
through the liquid lengthwise, the color mixing in 
streaks ; perhaps it is then drawn once more from 
side to side, according to the pattern desired; a 
frame holding seVeral books is then dipped in it 
so that their edges only shall be submerged, and is 
then set one side to dry —the result you see in your 
“unabridged.” Meanwhile, the common fry, the 
books that are for the multitude’s passing enjoy- 
ment, are simply shorn and passed to the bindery, 
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where the cover is glued on, and the book itself, 
now finished, is placed under heavy weights until 
dry. A careful lookout is kept for misbound 
copies, such as those with duplicated pages, or for 
such errors as putting a volume of Starr King’s 
Sermons in the jacket of “A Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing,” and each book, before being stacked 
away, is provided with a loose “duster” of light 
paper, with a hole to display the title; or, if more 
aristocratic and “full gilt,” it is sealed up in paper, 
with a printed label outside, and a small diamond 
on the side cut to show the color of thecloth. Here 
also mistakes must be watched for, lest we parallel 
that Egyptian firm in the days of Joseph who em- 
balmed a royal queen in the mummy case that bore 
the biography of a priest of Isis, to the mystifica- 
tion of the wise men of the present century who 
deciphered the inscription. If the volume is a book 
of poems, some of the volumes will be bound in 
the familiar “calf ” or morocco. 

Two copies of the perfect book are now sent to 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington, to com- 
plete the copyright entry; six more copies are sent 
to the London agent of the firm, that he may de- 
posit them at Stationers’ Hall, and thus secure a 
copyright in England by nominal prior publication 
in that country; and when that is completed the 
book is ready for sale. — ohn Preston True, in 
The Christian Union. 





NARROW ESCAPES OF FAMOUS MSS. 





To all lovers of literature it must be at all times 
a matter of interest to know, to some extent at 
least, the history of this or that story or poem 
‘which, because of its rare qualities, has become 
known to the world as a masterpiece of its author. 
In this connection I am led to wonder if every ad- 
mirer of Bret Harte knows how serious were the 
-obstacles in the way of the success of his first and 


really most famous story, “The Luck of Roaring 


Camp.” The lady proof-reader on the Overland 
Monthly, of which Harte was the editor, raised her 
~voice against the admission of the story into the 
pages of the magazine, while the publisher himself 
had grave doubts as to the wisdom of allowing the 
story to appear in his publication. But at last he 
decided, it is said, to have his wife read the story in 
manuscript, and she was so clelighted with it that 
Mr. Cromany at once made up his mind to allow 
“* The Luck” to appear in the Over/and. And so 
it was published, and its advent proved the means 
-of making not only the Over/and famous, but gave its 
young editor a reputation as the Dickens of America. 


Who has forgotten the incident related by ‘Mark 
Lemon, editor-in-chief of Punch, respecting the 
“Song of the Shirt”! Sitting at his desk one morn- 
ing, Lemon opened an envelope containing a poem, 
which the author thereof stated had been rejected 
by some journals in London, and he (Tom Hood 
—a name unknown to fame even at that time) 
begged the editor, in case he found the poem una- 
vailable, to consign it to the waste-basket, for he 
was indeed “sick of the sight of it.” Lemon, 
though strongly impressed with the poem, experi- 
enced some doubts, after all, as to the expediency 
of printing it in Punch, and handed it over to his 
two associates forthem toconsider. Both returned 
an adverse decision. However, Lemon,*still im- 


. pressed with the wonderful beauty and power of 


the lyric, determined to print it, and its appearance 
trebled the circulation of Punch almost ata bound, 
and made a deservedly great sensation throughout 
all England. 

“Sartor Resartus,” a work which has given 
Thomas Carlyle more fame than any other of his 
literary achievements, was at first declined by every 
publisher, both in London and Edinburgh, to whom 
it was submitted. It is said, on good authority, 
that John Stuart Mill, who afterward came to find 
solid enjoyment in its pages, thought, when he first 
read it in manuscript, that it was one of the most 
stupid productions which had ever come under his 
observation. Through the kind efforts of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a Boston publishing house was 
induced to bring the work before the public, and 
the favor with which it was received in this country 
led to its favorable reception abroad, and made its 
success an established fact. Said the blunt Scotch- 
man, On a certain occasion during the years when 
he was trying so hard to find a publisher at home 
willing to undertake the publication of his work : “I 
believe I shall give up the notion of hawking my 
little manusctipt book about any further. For a 
long time it has lain quiet in a drawer waiting for a 
better day.” 

I have not forgotten how W. D. Howells’ “ Vene- 
tian Life,” one of his earliest, yet very best, efforts, 
came near resting unknown to the world after its 
rejection by James T. Fields, when it was submitted 
to him by the embryo author for entrance into the 
Atlantic Monthly. But it would appear that the 
editor of a certain literary paper of Boston —still in 
existence —saw sufficient merit in the work to 
print it in the columns of his journal under ‘the 
guise of letters from over the sea, when it speedily 
won for itself a wide popularity. Yet, even after 
this measure of success, the publishers, who ‘had 
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placed it before the public in book form, were led 
to issue only a sfhall edition, and from type which 
was immediately distributed. But the small edition 
was soon exhausted, and the work had to be reset 
and stereotype plates prepared, in order to satisfy 
the great demands of the trade. 

After Alexander Kinglake had written “ Eothen,” 
a work which, from beginning to ending, exhibits 
not merely rare interest in the way of adventure 
and character sketching, united with romance of a 
personal nature, but wonderful in workmanship in 
respect to style and finish, it was offered by the 
author to a London firm for examination. It was 
promptly declined. It was then submitted to other 
publishers, who, one and all, refused to undertake 
its publication, assigning this and that reason for so 
doing. But one day Kinglake, almost given over 
to despair, summoned sufficient courage to walk 
into a bookshop in Pall Mall, and after introducing 
himself to the proprietor, informed the latter of the 
ill-success attending his efforts to find a publisher, 
and closed the interview by making the proprietor 
a present of his manuscript, if he cared to accept 
the gift. The publisher took the manuscript home 
with him that night, and gave it a careful examina- 
tion, and, appreciating its great worth, decided upon 
its immediate publication. At first it sold slowly, 
but a favorable notice from Lockhart in the Quar- 
terly Review led to a speedy demand for it on the 
part of the public, and edition after edition was dis- 
posed of, and more were called for. So soon as 
the work had become a financial success, the pub- 
lisher made it a practice on each Christmas morn- 
ing for many years to send-the gifted author a 
generous check in appreciation of the service he 
had rendered him. 

After the author of ‘A Fool’s Errand” had 
written this novel, he submitted it to the editor of 
a leading New York paper, whose political senti- 
ments were in strict accord with those contained in 
the work, with the suggestion that it appear as a 
serial] in the columns of the paper in question. But 
the proposition, and the manuscript also, were de- 
clined by the editor, who, it would seem, had grave 
doubts respecting the expediency of taking the 
work. The author then sought the various pub- 
lishers, and, at last, after several failures, found a 
New York house willing to undertake the publica- 
tion of his work. It was published, and, as the 
public is well aware, proved to be one of the most 
popular and successful books of the period, its sales 
within a comparatively short time amounting to a 
large figure, and proving not only a most profitable 
venture for the publishers, but making its author 


both famous and fairly independent from a_pecuni- 
ary standpoint, in addition to making the work a 
standard book of fiction in this country. 

Many years ago a most unpretending-looking 
manuscript, written by a young girl living in a 
quaint old parsonage among the Yorkshire hills, 
was sent forth to one publisher after anothg by 
the timid author, only to be returned in each in- 
stance to the owner, until the packet containing it 
had become so thickly written over with the names 
of firms which had declined it that there seemed: to 
be no room left for any more. But one day the 
manuscript chanced to meet the attention of a 
reader connected with a hitherto unsought house, 
who was so captivated with its singular freshness. and 
beauty that he induced the firm to bring it before 
the world. The volume met with a most flattering 
reception — such, indeed, as does not often fall to 
the lot of even the most successful publications. 
To this day the book in question is one of the most 
popular of its kind, being eagerly sought after by 
almost every individual who ever has heard of it. - 
Such, in brief, is the history of “ Jane Eyre.” — 
Newell Lovejoy, in the New York Star. 


THE WRITER’S INSPIRATION. 








“ Never write unless you have something to say,’’ 
is the advice of the Experienced Writer to the tal- 
ented Young Person who is eager to start out on the 
road that leads to the literary Temple of Fame. It 
is very good advice, no doubt, but does the Ex- 
perienced Writer himself always follow it? Does 
any writer follow it, indeed, taking it exactly in the 
sense in which it is accepted by the talented Young 
Person aforesaid? Generally speaking, I am very 
much afraid the answer must be “ No.” 

The people who write because they have to 
write; because there is something in them that 
must have utterance; because their brains are 
teeming with ideas to which they must give birth; 
because they feel themselves inspired, and the 
Spirit bids them speak,—such people are seldom 
met with on the stairs that lead to the lofty editorial 
room. There are people who delude themselves 
into the belief that they are so inspired, but they 
find it hard to instil this belief into the minds of 
editorial sceptics. A few there are, no doubt, 
who—like Mrs. Stowe with her “Uncle Tont’s 
Cabin” —are filled with an idea that must have 
utterance, no matter what the obstacles in the way 
may be. These few are very few, however; indeed, 
it is hard to think of a second example to 
strengthen the illustration which Mrs. Stowe 
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affords. Most writing is done, and always has 
been-done, to make money or fame for the writer, 
and not because the one who wrote was made by 
Fate the involuntary mouthpiece of the gods. 

Inspiration may mean “a breathing in.” The 
writer who absorbs the most is the one who is the 
bes inspired. Few writers have anything to say, to 
begin with. The most successful writers are those 
who get something to say, and who say it well, 
when once it has been got. Skill may be attained 
by practice, both in acquiring knowledge and in 
giving it out again. The writer who tries, earnestly 
and long, to gain such skill is on the high road to 
success. 

Instead, therefore, of saying, “ Never write unless 
you have something to say,” the Experienced 
Writer should give to the talented Young Person 
this warning, “ Always get something to say before 
you write.” A man may determine that he will be 
a successful writer, and go to work to accomplish 
that end without a spark of what is ordinarily 
called inspiration. He simply makes a business of 
getting something to say and learning to say it 
well; and his chances of literary success are 
ineffably greater than those of the “inspired” 
genius whose innate ideas are all-sufficient in his 
own conceit, and whose conceit is usually greater 
than any literary talent that he may possess. — 
William H. Hills, in The American. 





TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE EDITOR. 





Journalism, both as a business and as a profession, 
has been revolutionized within thirty years. Be- 
fore that time it had very little of the profit of the 
one or of the rank and character of the other. As 
a vocation, it was limited and precarious; as an 
intellectual exercise, it was narrow and unexacting. 
Neither in its rewards nor in its achievements, 
taken as a whole, did it rank at all with the pulpit, 
or the law, or medicine. Outside of the few who 
became political oracles, and who were more politi- 
cians than editors, it offered no positions worthy 
of any ambition. Now all this is completely 
changed, and there has been no such marvellous 
progress in any other field, unless it be in railroad- 
ing and one or two other lines of development 
which combine intellectual and material require- 
ments. Asa business, journalism has become a 
great enterprise, with vast capital, heavy expendi- 
tures, an army of workers, and large profits, and re- 
quiring the best business management. As a pro- 
fession, it has immeasurably broadened in its scope, 
attractions, demands, and opportunities. The old 


journalism was little more than political pamphlet- 
eering; the new journalism is tle comprehensive 
epitome of the world’s life, and the leader and 
reflex of human thought and activity. The one 
generally involved party servility and limited careers; 
the other offers individual independence and the 
most splendid pecuniary and personal prizes. 

The great modern newspaper springs from no 
single Jupiter, but shines with a whole constella- 
tion of stars. The chief may be as able as the 
masters of the past, but unless he calls about him 
the most varied and brilliant talents in many 
departments, his journal will lag in the strenuous 
and eager race. The reporters will include young 
men with the gifts of a Daudet or a Gautier for 
description. The correspondents. will number 
masters of style, who can paint a scene almost as 
well as Macaulay painted the trial of Warren 
Hastings. The editorial writers will contain 
essayists as charming as Coleridge and polemics as 
sinewy and pungent as Cobbett. No visionary idea 
this, since Daudet, Gautier, Macaulay, Coleridge, 
and Cobbett were all working newspaper men. And 
beneath these more showy qualities there will be, as 
the bulwark of the best journalism, a breadth and 
accuracy of information which are the first requi- 
sites and which are the foundation of solid and 
lasting success. 

Of course, it is not implied or meant that, all 
who are employed in journalism must be of this 
rank, and that there is no room for others. Much 
of journalistic work requires no genius. Much of 
it is best when it is the most simple, direct, and 
succinct narrative. -Yet there is no department 
which may not be illuminated by genius, and many 
of the demands of journalism of to-day require 
ability, training, and acquirements of the highest 
order. The scope of the modern newspaper em- 
braces the widest range of human progress and 
endeavor. It rivals the magazines in its production 
of current literature. It outbids the book publisher 
for the foremost writers of the day. It discusses 
theology with the authority and sanction of the 
pulpit. It elucidates questions of law with the 
learning and penetration of the courts. It com- 
mands the highest artistic, engineering, and | scien- 
tific talent for the solution of problems within their 
domain. It sends Stanley to Africa and Schwatka 
to Alaska; secures treaties before the diplomats 
and messages before Congress; beats the detectives 
in unearthing crime and the prosecutors in stopping 
violations of law; explores the asylum and .the 
charnel-house; leads the council chamber in im- 
provements and the exchange in business develop- 
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ment; and moulds public thought, if it does not 
guide public energy, in every direction. 

The growth of journalism must be more and 
more in the direction of greater brains and a 
higher range of work. It has substantially reached 
its full development in the mere collection of news 
— using the term here in its limited sense as mean- 
ing the current events of the day. It must discrim- 
inate, and select, and edit ; its further progress must 
be on a higher standard: it must have a broader 
conception of news as meaning not merely the 
events of the day, but the intellectual, social, and 
moral movements of the time. It must have a still 
higher realization of its power and of its responsi- 
bility in leading public opinion and shaping public 
action, not merely in politics, but in the whole 
realm of human activity. In the broader concep- 
tion of journalism there is no limit to its mission, 
and, without relinquishing the field of every-day 
interest, its further development will be in the 
direction of higher intellectual effort and leadership. 

This requirement will steadily elevate the stand- 
ard of the intellectual outfit in newspapers. It 
will demand men of the highest grade of culture 
and special training. Some of them will be regular 
members of the staff, some of them will be experts 
employed for emergencies. The London news- 
papers retain specialists, just as a business house 
retains a lawyer ; they may or may not be needed for 
a year, but with their retainer they are always at 
command when the exigency comes. In a great 
capital, where both journalism and expert ability are 
concentrated, this system is indispensable. In our 
country, where both are more scattered, it may not 
be necessary, but the general methods and results 
will be the same. We are accustomed to hear that 
the journalist must know everything. In the 
abstract, yes; in the concrete, no. With the 
division of labor, universal knowledge is not essen- 
tialinany one man. Each man must know every- 
thing in his own department, and the more out- 
side the better. Undoubtedly, the broadest in- 
formation and the best faculty for communicating 
it —in a word, the ripest knowledge and the best 
style—are the most valuable qualities in the 
editorial writer. 

Thus the demands of journalism are constantly 
advancing, and the rewards are commensurate with 
the service. With these opportunities and rewards, 
journalism has great attractions for the young man 
of worthy ambition who is setting out on a career. 
But it has its trials as well as its triumphs. Unless 
the aspirant has natural aptitude for its require- 
ments, he had better stay out of it. Native gifts 


may be cultivated, but no cultivation will supply 
the lack of the prime instinct. The journalist, like 
the poet, is born, not made. He must at times 
work at the highest tension; he must sometimes, 
like the race-horse, put his whole force into a fateful 
hour ; he must be ready to face the dens of vice and 
crime ; ke must be prepared to encounter rebuffs’; 
he must be eager to go through fire and flood to be 
first on the ground at Johnstown; he must ever be 
armed with what Napoleon called two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage. The true journalist will glory in 
the triumphs of such emergencies; for the man 
who fails in the true instinct and quality they will 
be the severest trials, and he had better never un- 
dertake them. 

One of the trials of the editor is the ephemeral 
nature of his work. Yet even this has its com- 
pensatory offset in the wider reading and the 
immediate effect. A hundred thousand readers 
spread over ten or twenty years would bea great 
crown and reward in any literature — why not a 
hundred thousand readers concentrated in a day? 

The editor has the world for his field, and all sub- 
jects of thought for his themes. He speaks before 
the orator can get to his feet, and settles opinion 
before the statesman makes himself heard. He 
draws the fang even while he gives it play, and 
sends his antidote with the poison. When. Cole- 
ridge, reporting a midnight speech in the House of 
Commons, and dashing off his answer at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, sent it out in the same sheet, he 
established the editorial leader, and showed its pos- 
sibilities. Napoleon regarded four newspapers as 
more dangerous than an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men; and newspapers in his day had all the 
limitations of the hand-press. How much more 
powerful with the immeasurable resources of to- 
day? Jefferson said that he would rather have 
newspapers without a government thana govern- 
ment without newspapers; and the philosophy of 
the observation is clear. :The alertness, vigilance, 
publicity, and organized public opinion of news- 
papers are the safeguards of the social and political 
fabric. The editor scourges wrong-doers, dethrones 
political usurpers, unhorses official recreants, un- 
frocks pretentious charlatans, pricks social hum- 
bugs, routs old superstitions, moulds popular 
opinion, stimulates universal education, quickens 
individual aspiration, and leads the van of progress. 
In this broad realm and in these unlimited possibili- 
ties, while the daily grind brings its rasping trials, 
it-is also illuminated by splendid and inspiring 
triumphs. — Charles Emory Smith,in The Inde- 
pendent. 
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Renew your subscription promptly. Sub- 


. scribe for THE WRITER, too. 


All subscriptions for THE AUTHOR must 
begin with the January number, and be for one 
year. 


A full index and title-page for THE AUTHOR 
for 1889 will be sent to subscribers with the 
January number. 


The bound volumes of THE AUTHOR and 
THE WRITER will make an invaluable addition 
to any writer’s library. 


Many improvements in THE AUTHOR for 
1890 have been planned, and will be carried 
into effect during the year. 


Single numbers of THE AUTHOR for any 
month of 1889 can still be supplied. Now is 
the time to complete your files. 


Every subscriber for THE AUTHOR Should be 
a subscriber for THE WRITER as well. The 
two magazines are closely connected, and one 
is intended to supplement the other. 


Mrs. D. R. Campbell, who wrote the bright 
article entitled “ Peculiarities of Genius ” in the 
November AUTHOR, is a resident of Delaware, 
Ohio, and not of Cincinnati. Her address was 
incorrectly given in connection with her article, 
by the editor’s mistake. 


Seven dollars, sent now, will pay for the first 
three bound volumes of THE WRITER, the first 
bound volume of THE AUTHOR, and a subscrip- 
tion for both magazines until the end of 1890. 
Those who order both magazines from the 
beginning, in response to this offer, will find 
that they have made an excellent investment. 


THE AUTHOR is sent only to subscribers who 
have paid for it in advance, and names are 
taken from the list immediately when subscrip- 
tions expire, unless an order for renewal, with a 
remittance, is received. It is hoped that the 
number of names dropped from the list before 
the January AUTHOR is mailed may be very 
small. 


The first bound volume of THE AUTHOR, a 
handsome book of nearly 200 pages, with title- 
page and full index, will be ready for delivery 
about January 1. Its price will be $1.50. The 
first bound volume and a subscription for 1890 
will be given to any zew subscriber for THE 
AUTHOR for $2.25, if the order is received 
before January I. 


Most of the subscriptions for THE AUTHOR 
expire with this issue. A great many renewals 
have already been received. Those who intend 
to renew their subscriptions will confer a favor 
on the publisher by sending in their renewal 
orders as soon as convenient. By so doing 
they will obviate the delay attendant upon re- 
entering names and mailing back numbers, and 
help the publisher in making his plans for the 
coming year. 


Send the name of a new subscriber with your 
own renewal. In that case you need remit only 
$1.80, instead of $2, for the renewal and the 
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new subscription. By sending five new sub- 
scriptions, with five dollars, you may get the 
renewal of your own subscription free. 


Friends of THE AUTHOR may aid in extend- 
ing its circulation and influence by sending to 
the publisher the names of those who would be 
likely to be interested in the magazine. A 
sample copy will be sent to any address, if a 
subscriber makes the request. The more sub- 
scribers THE AUTHOR has, the better the 
magazine will be. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AUTHOR. 





The first year of THE AUTHOR has been one 
of complete success. The enterprise has been 
profitable to the publisher, and, it is hoped, to 
the subscribers for the magazine as well. That 
there was a place for such a periodical the ex- 
perience of the year has demonstrated, and the 
editor of THE AUTHOR will do his best to make 
it fill the place. The magazine is in the hands 
of its friends, and its future depends altogether 
upon the support they may give to it. Its pos- 
sibilities of dévelopment are great, and no oppor- 
tunity to increase its value or extend its useful- 
ness will be overlooked. The enlargement of the 
magazine is only a question of time. The num- 
ber of pages will be doubled as soon as the size 
of the subscription list warrants the publisher 
in incurring the additional expense, and then 
many new and attractive features will be intro- 
duced. The conductor of THE AUTHOR means 
that the magazine shall grow steadily from 
month to month, and he has made plans for its 
development, which the support of subscribers 
will enable him to fulfil. 

The success of any periodical depends upon 
the approval with which it meets from those for 
whose use it is designed. THE AUTHOR has 
been received with cordial favor, and its future 
now looks bright. The test of its permanent 
popularity is in the promptness with which sub- 
scriptions are renewed. The publisher re- 
spectfully asks friends of the magazine to send 
in their renewals as soon as may be convenient, 
and, if possible, to send with the order for re- 
newal one or more new subscriptions. Expres- 
sions of opinion regarding THE AUTHOR, criti- 


cism of its faults, and suggestions for its 
improvement are also earnestly desired. 


2 
> 


QUERIES. 








No. 45.— Where can I obtain any literature on 
marriage reform ? A. M. D. 
Batu, Me. 





QUERIES ANSWERED. 





No. 43.—“C.” inquires the meaning of the 
“salt” of Paracelsus, the great alchemist of the 
sixteenth century. “Salt” was the foundation of . 
the first ternary of matter, composed of salt, sulphur 
and mercury, according to his theory. These terms 
were symbolical, of course, and some modern occult-. 
ists translate as follows: “Salt” ( Love) was. the 
foundation upon which the Diety constructed all 
things. “Sulphur” ( Wisdom) the structure; and 
“Mercury” (Change, Evolution) the f/am upon 
which the universe proceeds towards perfection. 

L. U. MCC 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

No. 44.— There is a dictionary difference be- 
tween “assurance ” and “insurance,” but it is. col- 
lateral (see Webster). As applied to the payment 
of a sum at death, or at some time before death, by 
an organization, the words are synonymous. For 
instance: “ The Equitable Life Assurance Society” 
and “The New York Life Insurance Company,’ 
both of New York City, are in the same business, 
the insuring of lives. E. P. A. 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 


No. 44.—In the practice of New York City 
offices “insured” is the person upon whose life the 
company issues a policy; “assured” is the bene~ 
ficiary to whom the proceeds of the policy are pay- 
able upon the death of the ‘‘insured.” Both terms 
may apply to the same person — as in the case of a 
burial fund or endowment policy. In the title of 
a company the words “ Assurance” and “ Insur- 
ance ” are synonymous. H. L. 

New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Carroll. — “ Lewis Carroll,” the author of “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” and “ Thro’ the Looking Glass,” 
is really Rev. C. L. Dodgson, of Oxford, and is a 
good-looking, white-haired old gentleman of over 
sixty summers. He has worshipped children all 
his life, and is never happier than when accom- 
panied by one or two little dots, and listening to 
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their baby prattle. To those of his small friends 
whose education is so far advanced as to permit of 
their being able to read he sends quaint notes, con- 
ceivedin a humorous strain, and written with a 
typewriter. Young and old readers of “ Alice in 
Wonderland” will be glad to learn that he has 
written another story, entitled “ Sylvie and Bruno,” 
and that it will speedily be published. — Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

Henley. — Last August a paragraph was printed 
in this department regarding Mr. W. E. Henley, the 
editor of the Scots Observer, sent in by a pictur- 
esquely inaccurate English correspondent. This 
“item has been widely copied, and Mr. Henley very 
justly objects to the misinformation it contained. 
Here is his correction, and accompanying sarcasm : 
“Tam much obliged to you for the interest you are 
pleased to take in me; and assuming that interest 
to be real, — assuming that you had rather publish 
true news than false, —I take for granted that you 
will permit me to correct your information by a 
liberal use of the negative particle, as thus: ‘Mr. 
William Ernest Henley, whose verses have been 
published by Scribner, is zo¢ a Scotchman,’ and ‘is 
not a protégé of Robert Louis Stevenson.’ He has 
not ‘had literary greatness thrust upon him,’ and he 
has wot ‘had to pay a fearful physical price for his 
mental development.’ He did zot‘begin life as 
a laborer,’ he was zo¢ ‘unconscious of latent intel- 
lectual powers,’ he was of ‘ unversed in the primary 
elements of education,’ he has mever been ‘a man 
of dissipated habits.’ He did ot ‘meet with a 
terrible accident,’ neither of his ‘lower limbs’ 
having ever been crushed beneath a boulder’; and 
though it is certainly true that ‘while at a hospital 
for treatment’ he ‘met Robert Louis Stevenson,’ 
it is certainly untrue that Robert Louis Sgevenson 
was ever ‘a patient in the same institution.’ And 
‘then began the mental existence which has led’ the 
Mr. Henley of your correspondent’s dream ‘stage 
by stage upward to the rank of poet.’* Did it? I 
hear of it with a certain interest. It is so brilliant 
with novelty—it is so strange, and startling, and 
untrue! Again, ‘his limbs are still completely par- 
alyzed, and he does all his work in an invalid chair.’ 
Are they, indeed? And does he, really? To one 
whose ‘limbs’ are utterly guiltless of paralysis, and 
who has not sat in an invalid chair these fifteen 
years at least, it is permissible to receive such 
statements with a mild surprise, and even (it may 
be) alittle gentle unbelief.” — Current Literature 
for December. 

- Sangster. — Sometimes the life-work of a poet 
lies not far from, and almost parallel with, the track 


of daily duty. ‘To such an estate Margaret Eliza- 
beth Munson was born at New Rochelle, Long 
Island, February 22, 1838. She was principally 
educated at home, and early displayed a strong 
literary bent. When twenty years of age she mar- 
ried Mr. George Sangster. The labors of her pen 
gradually impelled her toward editorial work, till 
in 1871 Mrs. Sangster became associate editor of 
Hearth and Home, which position she held until 
1873. She then accepted a similar chair on Zhe 
Christian at Work, laboring for that excellent 
religious weekly for six years. In 1879 Mrs. 
Sangster transferred her pen to the service of the 
Christian Intelligencer, which she assisted in edit- 
ing until 1888, in the mean time, in 1882, 
assuming the editorial control of  Harper’s 
Young People. On the death of Miss Booth 
she was, early this year, appointed as the 
editor of Harper's Bazar, a responsible and lucra- 
tive position. During the entire period of her 
editorial work Mrs. Sangster has been writing 
verse. The natural inclination of her mind was 
toward religious things, and her connection with 
the press always has been characterized by the 
exertion of a strong moral influence. Her poetry, 
like her prose, is oftenest directed to the moral 
sense, the devotional spirit. The home, the family, 
and the influences emanating fsom domestic 
shrine and circle naturally enlist her pen. Mrs. 
Sangster’s poems that are generally deemed most 
successful are “ Our Own,” “ The Sin of Omission,” 
and “ Are the Children at Home?” She has pub- 
lished collections of verse, entitled “‘ Poems of the 
Household” (1883), and “Home Fairies and 
Heart Flowers” (1887). Besides several books for 
the Sunday-school library, Mrs. Sangster has given 
the world a “ Manual of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America” (1878). She is still a fre- 
quent contributor to the periodical press, her poetry 
being widely copied whenever it appears. — A//en G. 
Bigelow, in the Magazine of Poetry. 


Tupper.— Edith Sessions Tupper —a name 
frequently seen now in the magazines and journals 
of New York and Chicago, attached to dramatic 
stories and very clever verse —was born at 
Panama, in western New York. Her family are the 
well-known Sessions of Chautauqua County, and her 
father and uncle are famous state politicians. Her 
first literary work was done for the Buffalo Express. 
For nearly two years she has been connected with 
the Chicago Herald, of which paper she is now the 
New York correspondent. She began her work on 
the Herald doing special local sketches and inter- 
views. She won the $300 prize lately offered by 
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the Chicago Tribune for the best story, over 250 
competitors. “By a Hair’s Breadth” is now 
between covers, and selling well throughout the 
country. Margaret Sullivan awarded her the 
prize, and advised her to go on with novel-writing, 
as she hadaremarkable gift for the making of 
Wilkie-Collins plots. The recently issued story, 
“By Whose Hand,” is said to be successful over all 
her other publications, and fully justifies the state- 
ment of the Chicago Herald, that “her undoubted 
talents are of such an order that she may reasonably 
expect to attain high rank among the fictionists of 
her time.” In addition to prose ability, the lady is 
a charming versifier. She is tall, dignified, has 
brown hair, and frank, expressive eyes. — Current 
Literature. 


Sherman. — Frank Dempster Sherman was born 
in Peekskill, N. Y., May 6, 1860. He obtained his 
early education in the town of his birth, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. B. from Columbia College 
in 1884. He was made a Fellow of this institution 
in 1887, and is at present connected with it as In- 
structor of the Department of Architecture. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1884 and ’85 he attended 
lectures at Harvard University, where he would 
have taken a degree had not family interests called 
him for a time from the pursuance of literature. 
He was married in November, 1887, to Miss Joliet 
Mersereau Durand, daughter of Rev. Cyrus B. Du- 
rand, of Newark, N. J. Like Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, Mr. Sherman writes the’ practical and ideal 
in letters, being both mathematician and poet. His 
taste for figures he inherits from his father, a man 
of rare powers; his poetic gift comes from his 
mother, to whose memory he has paid a most 
beautiful tribute in “ An Old Song,” which appeared 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for August, 1888. Though 
no American has touched so piquantly the spirit of 
love in youth with blithe “patrician rhymes,” it is 
in another direction, as Mr. Howells pointed out in 
a recent number of Harfer’s, that Mr. Sherman’s 
best and most natural expression reveals itself. He 
is a literary descendant of Herrick and Carew. He 
believes in the lyric, and never hesitates to pro- 
nounce such a belief. Every poem from his pen 
shows that his creed in regard to technique is the 
same as that proclaimed by Mr. Dobson in his 
“Ars Victrix.” Poetry with him is never a thing 
to be “ thrown off,” as many are fond of expressing 
it; but something to be as carefully moulded as the 
most symmetrical statue. A sprightliness of fancy, 
a delicacy of touch, and a rare melody characterize 
all of his work, and his choice of epithet is unfail- 
ingly happy. Mr. Sherman is true bibliophile, and 


some of his most charming poems are anent books. 
In this connection might be mentioned his “ Book- 
hunter,” and two pieces recently printed in the 
Century Magazine. He is particularly successful in 
the line of children’s verses, having, among other 
things, contributed in this vein a series of ten 
month poems to S¢. Micholas. Mr. Sherman has 
published “ Madrigals and Catches” (1887), and 
“New Waggings of Old Tales” ( 1888), the latter 
being in conjunction with Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
He has in preparation a treatise upon the elements 
of architecture, a volume of children’s poems, and 
a collection of miscellaneous pieces. ‘The last will 
contain his “Greeting to Spring,” one of the most 
exquisite lyrics of the day. — Clinton Scollard, in 
the Magazine of Poetry. 
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LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Edgar Saltus has been dangerously ill at the 
Cavendish Hotel, in London. He suffers from 
terrible facial neuralgia, and morphine affords him 
the only relief from pain. 

The Critic for November 30 contains a long and 
interesting article on “The Home of Charlotte 
Bronté,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford. 


Marion Crawford and wife will. spend the 
winter at Washington, Mrs. Crawford’s father, 
General Berdan, having taken apartments at the 
Shoreham. 

Nym Crinkle (A.C. Wheeler) has discontinued 
writing for the AZrror, and is now furnishing: an 
admirable essay for each number of Zhe Theatre 
Magazine. 

The new edition, just issued, of Mr. Cable’s 
“The Silent South” has some fresh matter, and 
contains a portrait of the author. 


A new magazine, to be called the Gotham Monthly, 
will be published in New York City next year. 
The first number is to make its appearance in 
January. 

The January number in the Great Writers’ Series 
will be a biography of Balzac by Frederick 
Wedmore. 

The Society Review is the title of a new weekly 
about to be issued in New York City. It will be 
edited by William de Wagstaffe, who planned Zhe 
New York Saturday Review, and was’ its promoter. 
He will be assisted by the majority of the staff of 
The Saturday Review, all the more attractive feat- 
ures of which will be perpetuated in the new 
venture. 
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The Zclectic Magazine ( New York) is to have a 
new cover for next year. 

Count Emile de Keératry, delegate from the 
Société des Gens de Lettres, who has come to 
America to further the cause of an international 
copyright law, was the guest of the American 
Copyright League at a breakfast at Delmonico’s, 
December 7. Among the speakers were Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, ex-Senator Chace, author of the 
Chace bill; President Patton, of Princeton; Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, Frederic R. Coudert, A. D. F. 
Randolph, George Parsons Lathrop, and W. A. 
Coffin, of the Free Art League. 

A new monthly shorthand magazine, 7he a- 
tional Stenographer, is to be published in Chicago. 
Isaac S. Dement will be the editorial manager, and 
the board of editors will include Fred. Irland, 
Detroit ; Irving E. Rockwell, Chicago; John G. 
Bowman, Philadelphia; R. S. Gray and George W. 
Smith, San Francisco; L. E. Greene, Washington ; 
and Edwin W. Sprague, Chicago. The magazine 
will be impartial, not devoted to any system, and 
all articles printed will be paid for. 

Miss Fannie Murfree, sister of “Charles Egbert 
Craddock,” is to have in 7he Atlantic aserial story, 
called “ Felicia.” 

George W. Bungay, widely known as a writer of 
prose and verse of excellent quality, is prostrated 
with paralysis at his home in Brooklyn. 

General Francis W. Palfrey, of Boston, widely 
known as an historian, died in Cannes, France, 
December 5. 

William Allingham, the poet, is dead. 

The Christmas number of TZkhe Nationalist 
(Boston) contains a fine pen-and-ink sketch of 
Edward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Backward.” 
- The Kansas Academy of Language, Literature, 
and Art held its sixth annual session at Topeka, 
Kansas, November 29 and 30. About fifty mem- 
bers from all parts of the state were present. 
Papers on “A Plea for the Study of Language,” 
“Pronunciation,” ‘“ Wordsworth,” “The West in 
Literature,” “Some Recent Kansas Books,” and 
other topics were read, and the following officers 
were chosen for the coming year: President, E. C. 
Ray, Topeka; vice-president, G. G. Ryan, Leaven- 
worth ; secretary, Ida A. Ahlborn, Baldwin; treas- 
urer, O. S. Davis, Topeka; executive committee, 
A. M. Wilcox, Lawrence; L. E. Whittemore, 
Topeka; Robert Hay, Junction City. About twenty 
new members were added to the academy, the 
object of which is the upbuilding of a higher 
literary standard in the West. 


A “Life of Mary W. Shelley,” by Mrs. William 
Rossetti, will be the next volune in the Eminent 
Women Series. It is said to contain much new 
and unpublished information about the Shelleys, 
Lord Byron, and others. 

Dr. Holmes writes the article on Emerson in the 
fourth volume of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 


Paul B. Du Chaillu will pass the winter in Egypt. 


Wilkie Collins, by his will, directed that he be 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, at a cost not 
exceeding $125, that no scarves or hat-bands should 
be used, and that a plain stone cross, placed over 
his grave, should bear only the inscription which he 
had prepared. An English writer says of Wilkie 
Collins’ modest fortune that the personality was 
only about $50,000, and adds: “ Those who think 
this little in comparison with the immense prices he 
was paid at one time must remember that his 
figure went down in his old age.” 

John Adington Symonds, who has lived in an 
Alpine region for many years for the benefit of his 
health, passed several weeks in England this year. 
He has only recently returned to his home ata 
higher altitude to continue his literary work. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper died November 29. 

The Burrows Brothers Company, of Cleveland, 
secured Mr. Blackmore’s sanction for their hand- 
some pictorial edition of “ Lorna Doone,” and sent 
him a good-sized check in recognition of his 
courtesy. 

Robert Browning died in Venice December 12. 


Mrs. Dora R. Miller, of New Orleans, is a tal- 
ented writer, though as yet not very well known. 
She is a contributor to Lippincott’s, the Century, 
and other standard magazines. “The Diary of a 
Southern Woman,” which appeared in the August 
Century, under the editorship of George W. Cable, 
was written by Mrs. Miller, though the article was 
presented in a rather ambiguous form, which may 
have misled the public as to its authorship. Mrs. 
Miller should be recognized, and a place assured 
her among the talented and remunerated writers of 
the present day. The interest evinced in this 
writer by George W. Cable should alone prove her 
claim to talents of a high order. She has occupied 
a distinguished position as teacher in New Orleans 
for many years, successfully and meritoriously fill- 
ing the Chair of Science in the High School, and 
locally known as contributor to scientific and educa- 
tional journals. Such’ intellects as Mrs. Miller’s 
should be recognized, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship extended by more experienced writers. 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS 
By ROBERT LUCE. 


THIRD EDITION. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


JUST READY. 


*,* The third edition (fifth thousand), just 
issued, contains half as many pages again as the 
second edition contained. The work has been re- 
arranged and amplified, soas to be more useful to 
writers for the book and magazine press, and added 
instructions are given about newspaper work. 


*,* This manual embodies the knowledge about 
“copy” acquired by the author as desk editor on 
the Boston Globe, having been written in the main 
from notes made while he was handling. manuscript 
there and elsewhere. 


*,* The first edition. received the remarkable 
compliment of being reprinted entire in the pages 
of a newspaper, — the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


*,* The second edition was made the text-book 
of the Department of Journalism at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


*,* Quantities of both editions have been bought 
(and so approved) for distribution to editors, re- 
porters, and correspondents by the managers of 
many papers, among them the Soston Herald, 
Sournal, Transcript, New York World, and Chicago 
News. Special rates will be made on quantities for 
distribution in this way. . 


*,* Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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The Authors’ Clipping Bureau 


makes a speci of to authors 
notices a Sees of their : from news- 
papers and magazines. By securing its aid an 
author may have brought to his attention at 
small expense every printed reference to his 
literary work, thus not only. gratifying his natu- 
ral curiosity to see what the critics have to sa 
about his writings, but also 5 ty 9g benefit 
from the criticisms that are made. The Authors’ 
Clipping Bureau employs trained readers to 
examine the literary departments of all the 
newspapers and magazines, and no item of in- , 
terest to patrons is allowed to escape their 


notice. By devoting itself to this specialty of © 


supplying 
Personal Notices and Book 
‘Reviews 
the Bureau is enabled to do thorough work, and 
to collect from thousands of papers the scat- 
tered notices which an author relying upon his 
own unaided efforts, or upon the courtesy of 
his agora could never hope to see. . 
The service which the Bureau offers is to 
supply any author with every printed notice of 
his literary work, or personal reference to him- 
self. The clippings will show the‘name and date 
of the publication from which they are taken, 


and no duplicates will be sent, unless by (tg 
request. The charge for the service will 


Five Dollars a Hundred Chp- 
pings. 


This fee of Five Dollars must be paid in ad- 
vance, and covers all expenses until one hun- 
dred clippings have been mailed. After that 
the charge will be five cents a clipping, payable 
when bills are rendered. The advance deposit 
of Five Dollars for the first hundred clippings 
is required in every case. 

Special arrangements can be made by which 
writers will be supplied on the same terms with 
clippings on any subject in which they may be 
interested, or which they may be investigating 
in the course of their literary work. The whole 
vast wealth of periodical literature, containing the 
latest information upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, is thus opened to writers, who can secure 
in this way material that cannot be obtained 
from cyclopedias and other works of reference. 

All orders for clippings should be addressed, 
and drafts and money-orders made payable, to 


THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, 


186 WASHINGTON ST., Room 7, 


y BOSTON, MASS, 
Mention Tue Avutuor. 
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“THE AUTHOR” FOR 1890. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW _ SUBSCRIBERS. 








THE FIRST VOLUME of Tue Autor will end with 
the number for December, 1889. The publisher has reserved 
.a limited number of sets for binding. The first bound vol- 
ume, with full index and title-page, will be ready for delivery 
4 about January 1; its price will be $1.50. 
| OF UNBOUND SETS of the first volume a few are still 
| on hand. So long as these hold out subscriptions will be 
received for THE AvuTHOoR for 1889 at $1.00 each; or #0 
new subscribers THe AvuTHoR will be sent for the whole 
of 1889 and 1890, for $1.80, in advance. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS may order now the bound volume 
of THe AUTHOR for 1889 and a subscription for 1890, for 
$2.25, in advance, or a subscription for 1890, for $1.00, in 
advance, and to all such subscribers the numbers of THE 
AvuTHOoR for November and December, 1889, will be sent 
. @ in addition free of charge. Names will be entered on 
La the mailing-list at once, and the bound volume will be 
q sent as soon as it is ready,— about January 1. 
ANY OLD SUBSCRIBER for Tue AutHor may get 
a renewal of his subscription for one year for eighty 
cents by sending the name of a new subscriber with his 
order. In other words, a commission of twenty cents 
will be paid to any old subscriber who will send a new . 
subscription with his own renewal; by sending five new 
subscriptions and five dollars, he may get the renewal of 
his own subscription free. 
THE AUTHOR FOR 1890 will be better and more 
valuable in every way than Tue Autruor for 1889. Many 
improvements .are projected, and the efforts of the pub- 
lisher will be devoted to strengthening and improving 
the magazine with every issue. THe AUTHOR is sure to 
grow in interest and importance, and a complete file of 
the magazine from the beginning should be in every writer’s 
library. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 
ADDRESS: THE AUTHOR, BOX 1905, BOSTON, MASS. 
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